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On 12 March, in the presence of all the existing bishops, he met Simon
Langton, the archbishop's brother, at Winchester. Simon, speakino* from
instructions, insisted upon full and absolute obedience. John's fury broke
loose, and the negotiations ended abruptly. He immediately proceeded
to appoint royal bailiffs for the administration of the dioceses. The
Bishop of London and his two colleagues published the interdict, and
with one or two other bishops, fled from the country.

The view which the archbishop took of the quarrel is illuminating.
In a letter addressed to the English he argued the case, not so much as
a papalist, but rather as an exponent of feudal custom in the light of
those high principles of law to which all human law should conform.
John's position was not so strong as Henry IPs had been, for Christendom,
which was now firmly united under Innocent III, was divided in the days
of Alexander III. By putting himself against the will of the Church
canonically expressed, by refusing to honour his own promises, John was
imposing upon his vassals an obligation which made them traitors to the
supreme lord, the King of Kings, God himself. Even a slave is not bound
to his lord in everything (secundum enlm leges humanas In atrociaribus
etiam servus domino non tcnetur). And Langton was writing to free men,
to men who understood the legal and moral implications of lordship.
Any vassal who broke his obligations to the king at the will or command
of inferior lords was regarded as a traitor, for he had done homage to his
lord "salva fide domini regis." John had placed his vassals exactly in
this position, for they owed him obedience "salva fide Domini superioris,
scilicet Regis aetenii." The time was to come when the archbishop would
be ready to maintain his doctrine of feudal freedom and feudal responsi-
bility against the Pope himself. The king's attitude, on the other hand,
was frankly conservative and separatist. He undoubtedly reflected the
views of administrators who thought of English custom in non-feudal
terms, and had breathed that historical atmosphere which was so pre-
valent in the court of Henry II. It is curious to find him appealing to
English practice in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and linking the
story of St Wulfstan^s appointment to the bishopric of Worcester with
the argument that English prelates were by custom elected in the royal
Chamber1. We know that he had men about him who were ready to
argue on behalf of royal rights against the claims of the Papacy in the
manner of the Anonymous of York a century earlier3. That John of all
people should compare himself to the Confessor and take St Wulfstan,
to whose protection at Worcester he was later to submit his body for
burial, as a patron saint is sufficiently strange. The fact helps us to
understand the mood of men like Geoffrey Fitz Peter and Hubert de
Burgh, and to realise in some degree the influences under which Henry III,
the devotee of Edward the Confessor, passed his childhood.

1 Annales Monattici i9 pp. 211-213.

8 See Wendover on Alexander the Mason (ed. Coxe, m, pp. 229, 230).